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PREFACE 


This  booklet  was  privately  printed  in  the  fall 
of  1923  in  a  limited  edition  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies.  It  was  distributed  among  the 
friends  of  Northwestern  University,  in  the  hope 
of  interesting  them' in  the  library  of  their  insti- 
.  tution.  So  many  requests  for  copies  have  been 
received  that  this  second  edition  is  now 
published  with  the  omission  of  paragraphs  of 
merely  local  application  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  material  of  more  general  interest. 
The  contents  consist  of  random  notes,  written 
at  various  times.  A  supplementary  volume  may 
be  issued  later. 

T.  W,  K. 
Evauston,  Illinois 
February,  1924. 


The  development  of  college  and  university 
libraries  has  been  so  rapid  during  the  past 
score  of  years  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
turn  back  for  a  moment  and  select  a  few  illus- 
trations of  early  ideas  of  library  management 
from  the  history  of  the  older  universities.  The 
most  interesting  ones  for  this  purpose  are 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Columbia  universities. 

The  Bodleian  in  its  reorganized  form  was 
opened  in  1602  with  a  stock  of  two  thousand 
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five  hundred  volumes  —  a  fairly  large  collection 
for  those  days.  It  had  been  established  in  Duke 
Humphrey's  day  in  a  suite  of  rooms  over  the 
Divinity  School,  "  far  removed,  "  as  the  old 
university  records  put  it,  "  from  any  worldly 
noise  ".  The  first  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  library  were  drafted  by  Bodiey  himself. 
While  in  general  they  were  wise  ones,  they 
reflected  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written.  Sir  Thomas  objected  to  the 
inclusion  of  belles  lettres  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  institution  he  was  fostering.  "  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  ",  said  he,  "  to  alter  my 
rule  for  excluding  such  books  as  Almanacks, 
Plays,  and  an  infinite  number  that  are  daily 
printed  of  very  unworthy  matters.  Haply  some 
plays  may  be  worthy  the  keeping  —  but  hardly 
one  in  forty...  This  is  my  opinion,  wherein 
if  I  err  I  shall  err  with  infinite  others  ;  and 
the  more  I  think  upon  it,  the  more  it  doth 
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distaste  me  that  such  kinds  of  books  should  be 
vouchsafed  room  in  so  noble  a  library  ". 
Scholars  were  required  to  leave  a  deposit  in 
cash  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  when  borrowing 
books,  but  the  deposit  was  usually  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  value  of  the  loan. 
Unscrupulous  borrowers  willingly  forfeited  the 
money  and  kept  the  manuscripts.  Some  vo- 
lumes were  stolen,  while  others  were  entered 
in  the  catalog  as  "  missing  ",  a  distinction  with 
perhaps  very  little  difference.  Tradition  says 
that  Polidore  Virgil  had  stolen  so  many  books 
that  the  authorities  were  finally  compelled  to 
deny  him  access  to  the  library,  whereupon  he 
promptly  obtained  from  Henry  VIII  a  special 
license  to  borrow  whatever  manuscripts  he 
desired  and  the  librarian  had  to  bow  to  the 
ruling  of  the  King. 

In  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  works  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  St.  Ambrose  in  the  Bodleian,  is 
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written,  "  This  book  belongs  to  St.  Mary  ot 
Robert's  Bridge  :  Whosoever  steals  it,  or  sells 
it,  or  takes  it  away  from  this  house  in  any 
way,  or  injures  it,  let  him  be  anathema-mara- 
natha ".  Underneath  another  hand  has  written, 
"  I,  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  do  not  know 
where  the  said  house  is  :  I  did  not  steal  this 
book,  but  got  it  lawfully  ". 

At  one  time  folios  in  the  Bodleian  were 
chained  to  the  shelves  but  the  custom  was 
given  up  and  the  chains  sold  for  old  iron  in 
1769.  That  the  earlier  arrangements  at  the 
Bodleian  were  viewed  with  favor  by  library 
benefactors  can  be  seen  from  a  letter  which  the 
worthy  John  Hollis  of  London,  second  founder 
of  Harvard  College  Library,  sent  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Cambridge  in  1735  :  "You  want 
seats  to  sit  and  read  in  and  chains  to  your 
valuable  books  like  our  Bodleian  Library  or 
Zion  College  in  London.  You  let  your  books 
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be  taken  at  pleasure  to  men's  houses  and 
many  are  lost,  your  boyish  students  take  them 
to  their  chambers  and  tear  out  pictures  and 
maps  to  adorn  their  walls  ". 

Gibbon  in  his  autobiography  has  commented 
upon  the  sloth  of  eighteenth  century  Oxford 
and  its  absolute  indifference  to  study.  The 
records  of  the  Bodleian  substantiate  the  low 
point  to  which  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
university  had  ebbed.  The  registers  of  books 
borrowed  for  the  decade  1730-40  show  that 
only  rarely  were  more  than  one  or  two  books 
asked  for  in  a  day.  In  some  cases  a  whole 
week  is  passed  over  without  a  single  entry 
being  made.  The  indifference  throughout  the 
university  showed  itself  in  the  management 
of  the  library.  For  92  years,  that  is,  from 
1768-1860,  the  Bodleian  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  only  two  men,  the 
Reverend  John  Price,  of  Jesus  College,  who 
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died  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  Dr.  Bulkeley 
Bandinel,  his  son-in-law,  who  lived  to  be  even 
a  year  older  than  his  predecessor.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  Price's  ideas  of  librarianship  we 
have  it  noted  by  Professor  Beddoes  that  "  he 
discouraged  readers  by  neglect  and  incivility, 
was  very  careless  in  regard  to  the  value  or 
condition  of  the  books  he  purchased,  and  had 
little  knowledge  of  foreign  publications  ". 
When  Captain  Cook's  Voyages  were  first 
published  there  was  quite  a  demand  for  the 
work.  Librarian  Price  promptly  loaned  it  to 
the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  telling  him  that 
the  longer  he  kept  it  out  the  better,  for  as 
long  as  it  was  known  to  be  in  the  library  he 
would  be  perpetually  plagued  by  inquiries 
after  it.  Price  has  been  compared  to  the  verger 
who  sorrowfully  complained  that  people  were 
continually  invading  his  church  and  "  praying 
all  over  the  place  ".  However,  it  must  in  jus- 
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tice  be  said  that  Price's  correspondence  as 
printed  by  John  Nichols  in  his  "  Illustrations 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  i8th  century  ", 
shows  him  to  have  been  helpful  to  some  of  the 
scholars  of  his  day. 

Bodley's  librarians  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  mostly  clerks  in  holy  orders  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  fail  to  open  the 
library  at  all  on  a  Saturday  if  they  were  "  taking 
duty  in  the  country  ",  on  the  following  day. 
There  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  a  scrap  of 
paper  which  an  angry  scholar  affixed  to  the 
door  of  the  library  in  1806  when  he  found  it 
closed  contrary  to  the  statutes.  On  it  were 
these  words  in  Greek  :  "  Woe  unto  you  who 
have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  !  Ye 
enter  not  yourself  and  hinder  those  who 
come  ". 

How  striking  is  the  difference  between  the 
lax  administration  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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and  that  of  the  twentieth  can  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  the  Bodleian  staff-kalendar,  in  which 
are  listed  day  by  day  the  special  duties  ot 
various  members  of  the  staff,  with  all  sorts 
•of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

King  George  HI  in  his  famous  interview 
with  Dr.  Johnson  asked  whether  there  were 
better  libraries  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge. 
The  sage  replied  that  he  believed  the  Bodleian 
was  larger  than  any  library  they  had  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  same  time  adding,  "  I  hope 
whether  we  have  more  books  or  not  than  they 
have  at  Cambridge  we  shall  make  as  good  use 
-of  them  as  they  do  ",  —  a  reply  which  I  always 
like  to  associate  with  the  remark  of  Dr.  Cogs- 
well :  "  I  would  'as  soon  tell  you  how  many 
tons  the  Astor  Library  weighs,  as  how  many 
volumes  it  contains  ". 

While  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge 
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lias  never  been  the  recipient  ot  such  large  and 
rich  donations  as  has  the  Bodleian,  it  is  today 
•one  of  the  best  stocked  university  libraries  in 
the  world.  Its  first  benefactor  was  Thomas 
Scott  of  Rotheram,  archbishop  of  York,  who 
not  only  gave  200  books  and  manuscripts,  but 
also  the  first  library  building.  Despite  other 
benefactions  the  collection  appeared  "  but 
mean  "  in  the  eyes  of  John  Evelyn  when  he 
•visited  it  in  1654. 

Among  the  earliest  gifts  to  one  of  the  col- 
lege libraries  at  Cambridge  there  are  some 
volumes  which  raise  curious  questions.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Montague  R.  James,  the  provost 
•of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  one  book  has 
the  Bury  bookmark  and  evidently  came  from 
that  source ;  another  belonged  to  the  canons 
of  Hereford,  another  to  Worcester,  and  another 
to  Durham.  How  and  under  what  conditions 
•did  the  early  collegiate  and  monastic  bodies 
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part  with  these  ?  "  Was  there  not  very  pro- 
bably an  extensive  system  of  sale  duplicates  ? 
I  prefer  this  notion  ",  writes  Dr.  James,  "  to- 
the  idea  that  they  got  rid  of  their  books  indis- 
criminately, because  the  study  of  monastic 
catalogs  shows  quite  plainly  that  the  number 
of  duplicates  in  any  considerable  library  was 
very  large.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that 
books  often  got  out  of  the  old  libraries  into  the 
hands  of  quite  unauthorized  persons  :  so  that 
there  was  probably  both  fair  and  foul  play  in 
the  matter  ". 

The  most  famous  librarian  of  Cambridge 
University  was  Henry  Bradshaw,  who  not 
only  left  a  strong  impress  upon  the  paleogra- 
phers and  historians  of  his  day,  but  did  much 
for  librarianship  by  his  contributions  to  biblio- 
graphy and  his  work  on  the  printed  catalogs- 
issued  by  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
He  believed  in  making  the  library  as  acces- 
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sible  as  possible  to  those  who  were  entitled  to 
its  use.  The  watchwords  of  his  administration 
were  "  liberty  and  discretion  ",  liberty  for  the 
people  to  go  freely  about  the  whole  library, 
•examining  and  borrowing  such  books  as  they 
liked,  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration in  putting  such  extremely  moderate 
restrictions  upon  this  freedom  that  the  security 
of  its  most  precious  books  was  safeguarded 
and  the  presence  of  the  books  most  con- 
stantly needed  for  reference  was  assured  without 
undue  interference  with  freedom  of.  access  to 
the  shelves  or  the  borrowing  of  books  from  the 
library. 

His  management  of  the  university  library 
"was  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  due  mostly 
to  the  fact  that  the  staff  was  very  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  the  attempted  reclassification  of 
the  large  collection  of  books,  and  also  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  building.  Bradshaw 
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did  not  have  a  marked  capacity  for  working 
through  subordinates.  "  He  could  not  ",  said 
one  of  his  assistants,  "  bring  himself  to  allow  any 
one  to  answer  letters  for  him  ".  He  used  to 
carry  large  numbers  of  unanswered  letters  in 
his  coat  pockets  and  would  sometimes  take 
them  out  and  show  them  with  a  certain  mis- 
chievous glee  and  say  in  his  droll  way,  "  I  am 
too  wicked.  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  No  one  knew 
this  failing  better  than  himself.  He  once  remark- 
ed to  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  who  wanted 
some  information  from  him,  "  You  had  better 
come  and  get  what  you  can  by  word  of  mouth. 
I  offend  lots  of  my  friends  by  not  answering 
their  letters,  or  by  losing  them  like  yours. "" 
One  friend,  to  whom  he  had  long  promised  a 
visit  and  who  could  not  get  a  definite  answer 
to  his  invitations,  sent  Bradshaw  two  post 
cards  on  one  of  which  was  written  "  Yes  ", 
and  on  the  other  "  No  ",  asking  him  to  post 
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one  or  the  other.  Bradshaw  promptly  posted 
both,  although  by  the  next  mail  he  wrote  to 
say  that  he  would  come,  —  and  he  kept  his 
promise. 

Bradshaw  used  to  say  that  whenever  he  was 
asked  to  send  back  an  interesting  book  he 
"  suffered  from  a  chronic  paralysis  of  the 
will  and  could  not  return  it  until  the  fit  had 
passed  away  ".  In  matters  of  routine  business 
he  was,  however,  seldom  behind  time  and  his 
library  accounts  were  always  accurately  -kept. 
He  was  very  strict  about  the  observance  of  the 
library  rules  and  could  not  tolerate  seeing 
books  mishandled.  Dr.  Zupitza,  a  great  friend 
and  admirer  of  Bradshaw,  tells  how  one  day 
he  was  making  notes  in  ink  from  the  famous 
manuscript  of  Bede's  "  Ecclesiastical  history  " 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  when 
Bradshaw  happened  to  notice  him.  "  You 
Germans  have  no  reverence  ",  said  the  libra- 
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rian  as  he  rushed  at  the  ink  bottle  and  carried 
it  away.  A  manuscript  of  that  character  was  not 
to  be  approached  with  anything  more  danger- 
ous than  a  lead  pencil. 

Bradshaw  had  no  personal  ambition  and  was 
only  too  eager  to  give  away  such  information 
as  he  possessed.  He  put  his  vast  store  of 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  his  large  group 
of  friends  and  their  books  were  all  the  better 
for  his  bibliographical  zeal.  He  himself  left 
comparatively  little  finished  work.  "  My  pro- 
vince ",  he  once  wrote,  "  is  to  give  help  on 
certain  details  which  most  people  don't  care 
about  ". 

Before  leaving  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a 
word  must  be  said  about  the  individual  col- 
lege libraries.  Many  of  these  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century  when  it  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  for  university  students  to  own 
books.  Books  were  rented  from  both  booksellers 
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and  tutors.  The  college  libraries  then,  as  today, 
did  not  have  enough  copies  of  text-books  to 
go  around.  The  statutes  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Oxford,  dating  from  1446,  forbade  a  scholar 
the  continual  use  of  a  book  in  the  library  for 
more  than  one  hour  or  at  most  two  hours, 
for  fear  that  others  wanting  the  book  might 
be  hindered  from  the  use  of  it.  Most  of  the 
two  score  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  their  own  libraries,  many  of  them  filled 
to  overflowing  with  precious  manuscripts  and 
old  authors.  While  the  manuscripts,  like  those 
of  Corpus  Christi,  naturally  attract  scholars 
from  all  over  the  world,  the  libraries  are  now 
comparatively  little  used  by  the  students  of  the 
universities  themselves.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  known  that  to  some  of  them  no 
books  have  been  added  for  a  century  or  more. 
There  is  no  union  depository  catalog  in  a 
central  place  showing  what  these  libraries 
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contain  and  very  little  correlation,  although 
there  has  been  some  specialization,  as  in  the 
dramatic  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, or  that  of  modern  history  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 

Several  years  ago  when  I  visited  the  Bodleian 
Library,  I  was  shown  around  the  portion 
known  as  "  Duke  Humphrey's  library  ",  and 
when  I  admired  the  old  parchment  bound 
volumes  in  the  alcoves  my  guide  remarked 
sententiously  :  "  These  books  were  on  these 
shelves  when  the  Pilgrims  sailed  for  America  ". 
That  remark  points  to  an  essential  difference 
between  many  of  the  old  world  libraries  and 
those  of  this  country.  The  museum  feature 
which  is  so  strong  in  the  administration  of 
some  of  the  European  libraries  is  much  less 
prominent  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

Illustrations  of  university  library  history  in 
this  country  naturally  begin  with  Harvard. 
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The  library  there  was  begun  on  the  death  ot 
its  first  benefactor  in  1638  with  his  bequest  of 
320  volumes.  The  Mathers  were  among  the 
largest  collectors  of  books  in  their  day  in  New 
England  but  few  of  their  possessions  passed 
Into  the  college  collection,  most  of  the  Mather 
library  having  been  destroyed  in  1775  during 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  About  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Cotton  Mather  said  of 
the  Harvard  College  Library  that  while  it  was 
"  far  from  a  Vatican  or  Bodleian  dimension  "  he 
considered  it  the  "  best  furnished  that  can  be 
shown  anywhere  in  the  American  regions. 
The  fire  of  1763  which  destroyed  the  first 
Harvard  Hall  destroyed  also  the  entire  college 
library,  housed  in  an  upper  room,  with  the 
exception  of  one  volume  :  Downame's  "  Chris- 
tian Warfare,  "  which  was  out  in  circulation  at 
the  time.  "May  Harvard  Library,  "  wrote  John 
Barnard  of  Marblehead,  "  rise  out  of  its  ashes 
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with  new  life  and  vigor,  and  be  duraole  as  the 
sun,  tho  the  building  is  a  nuisance.  "The  first 
general  catalog  of  the  library,  printed  in  iy9Or 
containing  350  pages,  devotes  100  pages  to» 
theological  tracts,  50  to  religious  books,  three 
and  a  half  to  Bibles,  three-fourths  of  a  page  to 
periodicals,  four  to  books  of  travel,  and  ten  to 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  This  shows  how~ 
closely  the  college  had  held  to  its  original  pur- 
pose as  a  training  school  for  the  ministry. 

There  was  practically  no  change  in  the  cur- 
riculum at  Harvard  College  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  its  existence.  The  old  classical 
course  as  pursued  by  our  forefathers  required 
comparatively  few  books.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  studies  as  modern  history  and 
languages,  the  sciences  and  economics,  came 
the  demand  for  access  to  many  books,  both 
old  and  new. 

That  books  were  regarded  as  a  first   essen- 
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tial  in  the  establishment  of  colleges  in  the  New 
World  is  shown  not  only  by  the  terms  of  John 
Harvard's  will,  which  bequeathed  one-half  of 
his  estate  and  all  his  library  "  towards  the  erect- 
ing of  a  college,  "  but  also  by  the  picturesque 
founding  of  Yale  College.  Eleven  ministers  met 
in  New  Haven  in  1700,  agreeing  to  form  a 
-college.  Each  member  brought  a  number  of 
books  and  presented  them  to  the  body,  and 
laying  them  on  the  table  said  these  words,  or 
to  this  effect  :  "  I  give  these  books  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  in  this  colony.  "  The 
trustees  took  possession  of  them  and  appointed 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  of  Branford  as  keeper  of 
the  library,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  about 
40  folio  volumes.  The  library,  with  the  addit- 
ions which  came  in,  was  kept  at  Branford  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  was  then  carried  to 
Itillingworth.  In  1765  the  library  had  grown  to 
4,000  volumes,  showing  an  average  growth 
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of  only  60  volumes  a  year  through  two  genera- 
tions. 

Other  American  university  libraries  had 
equally  modest  beginnings.  In  a  letter  from 
President  Manning  to  Dr.  Llewellyn,  1752,  is- 
found  the  following  reference  to  the  early  efforts 
made  on  behalf  of  the  library  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity :  "  At  present  we  have  but  about  250 
volumes  and  these  not  well  chosen,  being  such 
as  our  friends  could  best  spare,  "  a  statement 
which  was  equally  true  of  many  other  college 
libraries  of  that  period. 

The  vicissitudes  of  American  university  libra- 
ries in  their  early  years  would  seem  to  have 
been  enough  to  discourage  any  but  the  stoutest- 
hearted  librarian.  Thus  the  King's  College 
buildings  in  New  York  having  been  required 
by  the  British  for  a  military  hospital,  the  books- 
were  deposited  in  the  City  Hall  or  elsewhere. 
Three  years  later  some  600  or  700  volumes 
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were  found  in  a  room  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  How 
they  got  there  is  a  mystery,  but  they  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  nucleus  of  what  is  today 
the  Columbia  University  Library.  Mr.  John 
Pintard,  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society,  used  to  say  that  he  remembered 
seeing  the  British  soldiers  carry  away  the  books 
from  the  college  library  in  their  knapsacks  and 
barter  them  for  grog.  Horace  Walpole  in  his 
Memoirs  sneers  at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward George  III,  for  presenting  a  collection 
of  books  to  an  American  college  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  says  that,  instead  of 
books,  his  Royal  Highness  ought  to  have  sent 
arms  and  ammunition. 

In  his  report  as  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  1850,  Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett 
wrote  :  "  Our  colleges  are  mostly  eleemosynary 
institutions.  Their  libraries  are  frequently  the 
chance  aggregation  of  the  gifts  of  charity ;  too 
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many  of  them  discarded,  as  well-nigh  worth- 
less, from  the  shelves  of  donors.  [But]  among 
them  are  some  very  important  collections, 
chosen  with  care  and  competent  learning, 
purchased  with  economy  and  guarded  with 
prudence.  " 

In  1850  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  reported  that  "  the  college  library 
is  distributed  among  the  professors  —  each  pro- 
fessor having  charge  of  those  books  pertaining 
to  his  department.  "  Until  comparatively  recent 
years  the  periodicals  subscribed  to  by  one  ot 
our  western  state  universities  were  sent  direct 
to  the  homes  of  the  professors  interested  and 
whether  they  were  brought  to  the  library  later 
for  binding  depended  upon  the  whim  of  the 
professor. 

One  of  the  striking  contrasts  between  the 
college  library  of  today  and  that  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
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the  hours  of  opening.  The  Chinese  character 
for  "  library  "  means  "  a  place  for  hiding 
books,  "  and  if  some  members  of  the  present 
day  faculties  think  there  is  still  justification  for 
this  pictograph,  what  would  they  say  of  the 
apology  for  a  library  which  their  predecessors 
had  to  contend  with  ?  In  1850  the  libraries  at 
Amherst  and  Trinity,  for  example,  were  open 
once  a  week  from  i  to  3  p.  m.,  at  Princeton 
one  hour  twice  a  week,  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  one  hour  every  two  weeks.  At  the 
University  of  Alabama  there  was  a  rule  that  "the 
books  shall  ordinarily  be  received  at  the  door, 
without  admitting  the  applicant  into  the  library 
room.  "  Harvard  with  its  28  hours  of  opening 
per  week  was  as  usual  in  the  vanguard  of  pro- 
gress, but  contrast  even  those  liberal  hours  with 
present  day  schedules  of  89  hours  and  even 
more  per  week  and  you  will  see  that  there  has 
been  considerable  progress  along  this  line. 
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"  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  library  in 
most  of  our  institutions,  "said  the  latePresident 
Harper  in  an  address  delivered  in  1894,  "  even 
the  oldest,  was  scarcely  large  enough,  if  one 
were  to  estimate  values,  to  deserve  the  name 
of  library.  So  far  as  it  had  location,  it  was  the 
place  to  which  the  professor  was  accustomed 
to  make  his  way  occasionally,  the  student 
almost  never.  It  was  open  for  consultation 
during  perhaps  one  hour  a  day  for  three  days 
a  week.  The  better  class  of  students,  it  was 
understood,  had  no  time  for  reading.  It  was 
only  the  '  ne'er  do  well,  '  the  man  with  little 
interest  in  the  classroom  text-book,  who  could 
find  time  for  general  reading.  Such  reading 
was  a  distraction,  and  a  proposition  that  one 
might  profit  by  consulting  other  books  which 
bore  upon  the  subject  or  subjects  treated  in  the 
text  book  would  have  been  scouted.  All  such 
work  was  thought  to  be  distracting.  The  addi- 
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tion  of  one  hundred  volumes  in  a  single  year 
was  something  noteworthy.  The  place,  seldom 
frequented,  was  some  out-of-the-way  room 
which  could  serve  no  other  use.  The  librarian  — 
there  was  none.  Why  should  there  have  been  ? 
Any  officer  of  the  institution  could  perform 
the  needed  service  without  greatly  increasing 
the  burden  of  his  official  duties.  " 

That  the  college  library  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  was  little  more  than  a  storehouse 
for  books,  in  which  the  undergraduate  had  very 
little  interest,  is  amply  substantiated  by  the 
reminiscences  of  older  graduates.  "  To  those 
of  us  who  graduated  thirty,  or  forty,  or  more 
years  ago,  "  said  the  late  Dr.  William  Frederick 
Poole,  "  books,  outside  of  text-books  used, 
had  no  part  in  our  education.  They  were 
never  quoted,  recommended,  or  mentioned  by 
instructors  in  the  class-room.  As  I  remember  it, 
Yale  College  library  might  as  well  have  been  in 
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Wetherfield,  or  Bridgeport,  as  in  New  Haven, 
so  far  as  the  students  in  those  days  were 
concerned. " 

In  the  old  days  at  Columbia  College, 
freshmen  and  sophomores  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  library  only  once  a  month  to  gaze  at 
the  backs  of  books,  the  juniors  were  taken 
there  once  a  week  by  a  tutor  who  gave  verbal 
information  about  the  contents  of  the  books, 
but  only  seniors  were  permitted  to  open  the 
precious  volumes,  which  they  could  draw  from 
the  library  during  one  hour  on  Wednesday 
afternoons.  In  1853,  the  salary  of  the  librarian 
of  Columbia  was  raised  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars !  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  who  gradua- 
ted from  Columbia  in  1871,  says  that  the 
library  was  at  that  time  small  and  inconvenient 
and  that  he  never  entered  it  to  read  a  book  and 
never  drew  one  from  it  during  all  the  time  he 
•was  an  undergraduate. 
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The  rules  of  the  old  days  forbade  the  use  of 
any  lights  in  the  Harvard  Library,  "  excepting 
only  when  the  librarian  is  obliged  to  seal  offi- 
cial letters  with  wax  he  may  with  proper  pre- 
cautions use  a  lighted  taper  for  that  purpose.  " 
This  recalls  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  John 
Langdon  Sibley,  who  records  spending  "  four 
hours  with  a  lantern  and  cloak  in  the  chilly 
-cellar  "  where  he  found  many  books  and  pam- 
phlets not  in  the  College  Library. 

Mr.  Sibley,  who  spent  36  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Harvard  library,  has  frequently  been 
pictured  as  typical  of  the  old  style  collector 
and  custodian  ot  books.  The  story  is  told  of 
his  having  once  completed  an  inventory 
of  the  library  and,  when  seen  crossing  the  yard 
with  a  particulary  happy  smile,  was  asked  the 
reason  for  this  pleased  expression.  "  All  the 
books  are  in  excepting  two,  "  said  he.  "  Agas- 
siz  has  those  and  I  am  going  after  them.  " 
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Exaggerated  as  this  picture  of  him  undoubtedly 
is,  it  must  be  said  that  he  did  lay  much  more 
emphasis  upon  the  collecting  and  preservation 
of  books  than  upon  their  use. 

His  successor,  Justin  Winsor,  was  the  author 
of  the  remark  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  truisms  of  modern  librarianship  :  "  A 
book  is  never  so  useful  as  when  it  is  in  use.  " 

In  his  second  annual  report  (1879) 
Mr.  Winsor  thus  summed  up  his  idea  of  library 
management :  "  Diligent  administration,  consid- 
erate forbearance,  care  that  no  rule  is  enforced 
for  the  sake  of  mere  outward  uniformity,  and 
the  establishment  of  reciprocal  confidence  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  users  of  the 
library,  open  the  way  to  many  relaxations  of 
old  established  prohibitions,  which  could  not  be 
safely  allowed  if  a  less  conciliatory  spirit  pre- 
vailed. There  should  be  no  bar  to  the  use  of 
books  but  the  rights  of  others,  and  it  is  to 
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the  credit  of  the  mass  of  library  users,  that, 
when  a  librarian  manifests  that  single  purpose, 
he  can  safely  be  liberal  in  the  discharge  of  his 
trust.  " 

Mr.  Winsor  had  an  exceptional  faculty  for 
organization  and  administration.  For  some  time 
after  he  left  the  service  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  it  was  hardly  noticeable  that  there  was 
no  librarian.  This  was  due  to  the  fine  organi- 
zation which  Mr.  Winsor  had  effected  and  did 
not  prove,  as  Alderman  O'Brien  of  Boston 
argued,  that  Mr.  Winsor's  services  could  easily 
be  dispensed  with.  He  found  time  for  writing 
history  during  the  years  of  his  librarianship  at 
Boston  and  at  Harvard  because  he  knew  how  to 
administer.  No  doubt  in  his  later  years  the 
historian  in  him  overshadowed  the  librarian. 

The  salient  feature  of  Mr.  Winsor's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Harvard  College  Library  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  extended  very  materially  the 
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•use  of  books  by  students.  He  instituted  the  sys- 
tem of  "  reserved  "  books,  by  which  the  instruc- 
tor is  enabled  to  have  gathered  in  an  accessible 
place  the  reading  which  he  requires  of  his 
-classes,  —  a  device  absolutely  essential  in  the 
new  method  of  teaching  which  substitutes  the 
reading  of  authorities  for  the  old  time  study  of 
text-books. 

This  policy  marks  the  beginning  of  a  change 
in  the  administration  of  college  and  university 
libraries  that  is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary. 
Not  only  have  authorities  awakened  to  the  very 
"important  part  that  the  library  must  play  in  the 
life  of  the  university,  but  they  have  been  assist- 
ed in  this  broader  vision  by  the  transformation 
in  the  methods  of  higher  education. 

A  university  is  not  merely  a  higher  grade 
.college,  where  facts  are  doled  out  to  maturer 
students,  but  an  institution  for  the  increase  of 
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knowledge.  Research  and  specialized  or  pro- 
fessional training  are  the  aim  of  the  university, 
as  distinguished  from  the  college.  Professional 
departments  necessitate  professional  libraries  ~ 
The  professional  departments  are  built  as  a 
superstructure  on  the  undergraduate  or  col- 
lege department.  The  professional  libraries  ot 
a  university  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  general  or 
college  library.  The  university  library  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  college  library  chiefly  in  its  scope. 
As  the  university  usually  includes  a  complete 
college  course,  so  the  university  library  in  its- 
scope  includes  not  only  the  activities  of  the 
college  library,  but  has  problems  peculiarly  its 
own.  These  are  chiefly  the  provision  of  liter- 
ature for  research,  the  administration  of 
departmental  libraries,  and  the  correlation  of 
these  departmental  libraries  to  one  another 
and  to  the  main  library.  President  Gilman, 
defined  a  university  as  "  an  institution  for  the 
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promotion  of  higher  education  by  means  of 
instruction,  the  encouragement  of  literary  and 
scientific  investigation,  the  collection  of  books 
and  apparatus,  and  the  bestowal  of  degrees  ". 
The  collections  of  books  in  different  universities 
will  differ  as  widely  as  the  institutions  them- 
selves. Universities  have  been  said  to  be  uni- 
versal in  their  scope  and  so  have  something 
to  do  with  everything.  From  this  point  of 
view,  nothing  is  alien  to  a  university  library, 
which  should  shelter  universal  literature  ;  but 
in  any  particular  university  library,  narrowly 
limited  in  its  funds,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  the 
selection  of  books  must  be  kept  within  bounds, 
with  more  or  less  strict  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  various  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Our  early  university  libraries  were,  of 
course,  a  reflex  of  the  curriculum  of  earlier 
days.  The  classical  course,  with  its  emphasis 
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on  cultural  studies,  and  professional  courses 
in  law,  medicine  and  theology,  limited  the 
book  collections  very  narrowly  and,  with  the 
old  method  of  text  book  teaching,  the  need  of 
enormous  libraries  was  not  very  strongly  felt. 
But  today,  with  the  faculty  devoting  a  large 
part  of  its  energy  to  research,  with  more 
attention  paid  to  the  graduate  school  and  with 
the  lecture  and  laboratory  systems  in  vogue, 
the  library  occupies  a  much  more  important 
place  in  the  oiganization  of  the  university. 
"  The  library  and  the  laboratory  ",  said  the 
late  President  Harper,  "  have  already  practi- 
cally revolutionized  the  methods  of  higher 
education  ".  *'  In  a  really  modern  institu- 
tion ",  said  he,  "  the  chief  building  is  the 
library ;  it  is  the  center  of  the  institutional 
activity  ". 

A  university  must  be  something  more  than 
an   aggregation   of   training  schools   for   the 
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learned  professions  ;  it  must  befriend  learning 
and  encourage  research.  Consequently  the  uni- 
versity library  must  be  supplied  with  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  books  needed  in  special1 
investigations  by  members  of  the  faculty  and 
the  graduate  school.  The  question  of  providing 
the  books  needed  in  a  piece  of  literary  or 
historical  research  is  frequently  a  much  more 
serious  one  than  when  the  investigation  is  in 
the  field  of  pure  science.  The  books  take  the 
place  of  laboratory  material  and  as  we  are 
often  told,  the  library  is  the  laboratory  of  the 
humanistic  departments.  In  the  assignment  of 
book  funds  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  and 
a  more  generous  allotment  may  be  required 
for  literature  or  for  history  than  for  any  ot 
the  natural  sciences.  In  the  selection  of  a  sub- 
ject for  research  the  professor  in  charge  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  resources  of  the  library 
and  he  ought  not  to  assign  a  subject  to  a 
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student  if  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
source  material  is  not  in  the  university  library 
or  cannot  be  provided  without  curtailing  un- 
duly the  resources  of  the  department.  The 
demand  for  all  the  editions  of  an  author  who 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  doctoral  dissertation, 
may  be  legitimate  enough  and  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  university  ought  to  encourage  research 
by  providing  all  these  editions,  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  asked  for  at  the  expense  of  the  all- 
round  efficiency  of  the  library.  "  The  chiet 
building  in  the  college,  the  building  in  which 
is  taken  most  pride ",  said  President  Harper, 
•"  is  the  library.  With  the  stack  for  storage 
purposes,  the  reading  room  for  reference 
books,  the  offices  for  delivery,  the  rooms  for 
seminary  purposes,  it  is  the  center  of  educational 
activity.  The  staff  of  assistants  is  often  larger 
than  the  entire  faculty  of  the  same  institution 
thirty  years  ago  ". 
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While  the  college  stands  for  cultural  in- 
terests, the  university  must  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  training  school  for  professional 
experts.  The  university  library  (like  the  col- 
lege library)  must  therefore  be  concerned  with 
things  outside  the  literature  of  the  sciences 
and  professions.  There  must  be  a  generous 
supply  ot  cultural  literature,  so  as  to  insure  the 
proper  attitude  toward  cultural  reading  among 
the  graduates  as  they  go  out  to  teach.  The 
university  library  should  be  the  fountain  head 
of  cultural  influences. 

The  importance  of  the  university  library  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  institution  is 
being  recognized  more  fully  each  year.  "  Much 
of  the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
university  for  its  students  ",  said  President 
Eliot,  "  depends  on  the  size  of  the  library,  on 
the  promptness  with  which  it  obtains  the 
newest  interesting  books,  and  on  the  efficiency 
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and  liberality  of  its  administration.  Any  need 
of  the  library  is  therefore  a  need  of  the  whole 
university  ". 

Today  our  masters,  the  public,  insist  that 
the  university  be  made  a  place  where  every- 
thing useful  may  be  studied,  instead  of  being 
a  place  where  nothing  practical  is  taught.  The 
clamor  for  vocational  education  has  had  its 
effect  on  the  university  and  on  the  university 
library.  While  a  few  years  ago  the  shelves  of 
the  average  university  library  were  innocent 
of  anything  so  mundane  as  the  literature  of 
trade,  today  we  have  hundreds  of  titles  on 
business  methods,  accounting,  shop  manage- 
ment, transportation,  and  marketing.  The  scope 
of  our  collection  is  no  longer  limited  to  things 
academic.  Technology  is  well  represented  and 
the  useful  arts  have  a  fair  quota.  A  whole  new 
literature  in  regard  to  various  crafts  has  sprung 
up  and  much  of  this  must  be  acquired  by  our 
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university  libraries.  Books  on  how  to  do  things 
are  now  thought  worthy  of  a  place  under  the 
same  roof  as  erudite  editions  of  the  classics.  To 
take  one  illustration  :  the  literature  of  journal- 
ism and  books  needed  by  the  student  ot 
journalism  are  now  thought  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  departmental  library  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  book  funds  may  be  derived  from  en- 
dowments, current  gifts,  regular  or  special 
appropriations  from  the  university  funds,  and 
allotments  from  the  student  fees.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that,  no  matter  what  the  source,  the 
funds  be  regular  so  as  to  enable  the  library 
authorities  to  plan  in  advance.  It  is  impossible 
to  build  up  a  library  on  funds  that  are  uncer- 
tain or  that  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  In 
•order  to  carry  a  reasonable  periodical  list,  which 
is  a  steady  drain  on  the  book  fund  not  only  for 
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subscriptions  but  also  for  binding  costs,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  feeling  of  certainty  about 
the  library  finances.  The  library  is  too  frequent- 
ly the  first  place  where,  when  hard  times 
come,  a  cut  in  the  budget  is  made,  and  current 
periodicals  are  the  last  things  of  which  one 
would  wish  to  deprive  the  library. 

The  extent  to  which  special  collections 
should  be  built  up  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  war  showed  us  our 
national  weakness  in  the  matter  of  literature 
pertaining  to  much  of  the  disputed  territory,, 
and  to  European  geographical  and  historical 
publications  in  general.  It  is  evident  that  our 
university  libraries  must  specialize.  They  can- 
not all  be  equally  strong  in  all  directions.  A 
definite  trend  has  already  been  given  to  some 
by  rich  endowments  and  gifts  of  special  collec- 
tions. Clearly,  already  existing  special  collec- 
tions should  be  fostered  rather  than  new  ones 
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•covering  the  same  fields  in  new  institutions,  — 
provided,  of  course,  the  older  collections  are 
readily  accessible  and  are  being  used.  Scholar- 
ship knows  no  boundaries,  and  investigators 
must  have  needed  material  at  hand.  Professors 
move  from  one  university  to  another  and  in 
their  new  posts  they  call  loudly  for  the  library 
facilities  which  they  had  at  the  institution  from 
which  they  came.  Just  how  far  any  university 
can  afford  to  go  in  the  purchase  of  expensive 
material  for  a  single  line  of  study  is  a  question 
to  which  there  is  no  general  answer. 

The  importance  of  having  highly  trained 
library  assistants  and  the  necessity  ot  paying 
salaries  that  will  attract  and  retain  a  compe- 
tent staff  is  frequently  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  library 
was  generally  thought  of  as  a  place  for  the 
semi-retirement  of  the  aged  professor  or  the 
incompetent  instructor.  Even  now  it  is  a  com- 
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tnon  occurrence  for  the  librarian  to  be  asked 
whether  he  has  not  something  to  which  a 
broken  down  scholar  can  turn  his  hand.  The 
necessity  for  training,  energy,  alertness  and 
special  fitness  for  library  work  is  still  not  seen 
by  many  who,  even  from  their  casual  acquaint- 
ance with  libraries,  should  know  better  what' 
kind  of  help  is  required  to  run  a  library. 

Universities  are  very  properly  rated  by  the 
discerning  according  to  their  respective  faculties 
and  their  equipment,  especially  their  library 
and  laboratory  facilities.  The  library  is  the 
pivotal  point  in  the  humanistic  departments. 
Upon  it  depends  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction,  which  is  less  and  less  the  kind 
that  centers  around  a  text- book  and  more 
that  of  the  research  type.  Beginning  with  his 
freshman  year,  the  student  is  sent  to  the  li- 
brary to  look  up  or  investigate  certain  subjects 
with  a  view  to  writing  a  theme,  a  paper  or  a 
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thesis.  The  library  staff  becomes  more  and 
more  linked  up  with  the  instructional  force. 
The  reference  librarian  keeps  posted  on  the 
subjects  that  are  handled  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  not  only  looking  up  material  upon 
request  but  collecting  this  material  in  advance 
of  its  being  asked  for,  —  anticipating  the 
demand.  Likewise  the  librarian  and  those 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  ordering  of  books 
try  to  keep  posted  on  the  subjects  in  which 
the  different  members  of  the  faculty  are  inter- 
ested and  send  them  from  time  to  time  an- 
nouncements of  new  books,  reviews  and  offers 
of  out-of-print  items  within  their  special 
fields. 

The  university  student  must  be  taught  how 
to  work  for  himself  and  by  himself,  in  both 
the  laboratory  and  the  library,  and  while  the 
major  part  of  this  instruction  must  come  from 
the  professors,  the  library  staff  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  help  in  instructing  students  in  the 
use  of  the  library.  In  order  to  be  able  to  assist 
the  research  worker,  the  library  assistants  must 
have  done  some  research  work  themselves, 
must  have  learned  the  methods  of  the  investi- 
gator, the  use  of  original  sources. 

If  by  chance  a  university  student  has  escaped 
library  instruction  in  his  high  school  period  or 
during  his  college  career,  the  university  libra- 
rian ought  to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  some  of  this 
instruction  while  he  is  at  the  university.  It 
•may  be  impossible  to  corral  him  in  a  class  if 
he  is  an  advanced  student,  but  nevertheless  he 
ought  to  be  taught  how  to  use  the  university 
library  and  this  instruction  will  probably  have 
to  be  given  him,  at  least  in  a  large  measure, 
by  the  reference  librarian  and  desk  assistants. 
While  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  mo- 
dern library  methods  is  becoming  more 
.general  in  our  universities,  almost  every  day 
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there  are  flagrant  illustrations  of  its  absence. 
The  university  that  has  professional  depart- 
ments like  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  engineering, 
theology,  has  naturally  a  more  complicated 
library  problem  than  the  college  where  the 
interests  of  both  faculty  and  students  are  con- 
centrated on  a  much  smaller  group  of  subjects. 
The  university  with  professional  schools  needs 
departmental  libraries  with  librarians  especially 
equipped  to  evaluate,  collect  and  administer 
the  necessary  professional  literature.  These 
departmental  libraries  bring  with  them  some 
difficult  administrative  problems.  In  the  first 
place,  they  add  greatly  to  the  expense.  Second- 
ly, they  raise  the  question  of  divided  author- 
ity. Are  the  librarians  or  the  departmental 
professors  to  determine  questions  of  library 
policy  ?  With  tact  and  mutual  forbearance  there 
need  be  no  serious  conflict  in  most  cases.  De- 
partmental jealousies  cause  trouble  by  the 
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segregation  of  material  in  one  department 
library  despite  the  fact  that  other  departments 
also  need  it.  Questions  of  this  kind  should  be 
decided  by  some  impartial  third  party,  or  the 
two  departments  cpncerned  should  be  forced 
to  arbitrate.  The  librarian  or  library  committee 
should  have  power  to  transfer  to  the  central 
library  material  needed  by  several  departments. 
Centralization  of  authority  with  decentraliza- 
tion of  books  is  the  rule  in  one  large  university 
where  the  library  has  attained  special  promi- 
nence of  late  years.  Here  the  librarian  and  his 
staff  have  won  the  day  by  an  admirable  display 
of  patience  and  a  constant  endeavor  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned. 

The  architectural  specifications  for  the  average 
university  classrooms  are  very  simple,  —  the 
main  requirements  are  light,  heat,  air  and  desk 
space  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the 
classes.  The  requirements  for  a  university 
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library,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  as 
highly  specialized  as  are  those  of  a  chemical 
laboratory.  The  factors  entering  into  its  plan- 
ning are  numerous.  Among  other  things  to  be 
considered  are  the  ratio  of  the  average  number 
of  students  using  the  library  to  the  total  regis- 
tration ;  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  student 
body  ;  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  collection  ot 
books;  the  amount  of  space  required  for  reserv- 
ed books,  depending  upon  the  methods  ot 
teaching  in  vogue  ;  the  prominence  given  to 
advanced  research  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  tables  or  study  places  in  or  near  the  stack. 
Then  there  is  the  large  question  of  seminars 
and  conference  rooms  in  the  library  building, 
with  or  without  offices  for  the  humanistic 
departments.  How  far  is  it  safe  to  go  in  this 
direction  before  the  library  is  overrun  with 
offices  and  small  classrooms,  bringing  with 
them  many  disturbing  features  ?  The  planning 
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of  a  university  library  is  a  problem  that  should 
not  be  undertaken  lightly  and  certainly  not 
without  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  present 
needs  and  probable  future  developments  of  the 
way  in  which  the  library  is  to  be  used.  To 
erect  a  library  for  the  storage  of  books  is  a 
simple  architectural  and  engineering  problem  ; 
to  plan  one  for  an  educational  institution 
where  the  methods  of  reaching  and  investiga- 
tion are  constantly  changing  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  problem,  requiring  infinite  tact  and 
patience,  innumerable  conferences  between  the 
librarian ,  the  architect,  and  those  who  are  to  share 
in  the  use  of  the  building,  the  representatives  of 
the  departments  most  intimately  concerned. 

In  some  cases  where  the  library  building 
has  been  presented  as  a  gift  or  memorial, 
trouble  has  arisen  from  the  proverbial  diffi- 
culty about  examining  too  closely  into  the 
lines  of  the  proposed  gift.  Columbia  Univer- 
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sity  Library,  the  gift  of  ex-President  Low  in 
memory  of  his  father,  was  designed  by  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  after  the  plan  of  the  head  of 
the  firm,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim. 
The  following  story  is  perhaps  worth  re-tell- 
ing. 

A  visitor  to  McKim's  studio  asked  how  he 
was  getting  on  with  the  plans  for  the  new 
library.  "  Oh,  everything  is  going  lovely  ", 
said  he.  "  You  see  there  on  the  wall  the  out- 
line of  the  facade  and  the  layout  of  the  build- 
ing. I  have  worked  up  all  the  details  of  the 
reading  room  and  the  large  dome  —  but  I 
don't  know  where  to  put  the  darned  books  !  " 

The  functions  of  a  college  library,  in  the 
words  of  the  Library  Committee  of  Darmouth 
College,  are  :  «  to  obtain,  catalog  and  shelve 
printed  matter ;  produce  the  information  con- 
tained therein  speedily  on  demand  ;  display 
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and  advertise  its  contents  ;  provide  suitable 
and  comfortable  space  for  reading  and  study  of 
various  sorts;  and  by  architectural  dignity  and 
beauty  suggest  the  importance  of  the  printed 
word.  » 

Among  the  important  functions  of  a  college 
or  university  library,  to  quote  further  from  the 
preliminary  report  on  plans  for  the  new  Dart- 
mouth Library,  are  «  (i)  To  make  available 
the  printed  material  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  use  of  the  instructors  and  students  in 
^connection  with  the  ordinary  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  (2)  To  provide  books  and  serials  with 
which  a  liberally  educated  man  should  become 
familiar,  or  which  a  student  may  desire  to  read 
for  cultural  advancement  or  recreation,  and  a 
comfortable  and  attractive  place  in  which  to 
read  them  ;  (3)  To  provide  books  needed  by 
members  of  the  faculty  and  others  for  research 
and  special  facilities  for  their  use ;  (4)  To  pro- 
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vide  prominent  space  for  the  exhibition  of 
material  of  cultural  value ;  (5)  To  be,  within 
and  without,  architecturally  fitting  and  beau- 
tiful, —  an  example  and  an  inspiration.  » 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  Dartmouth 
Committee  place  the  real  work  of  the  library 
at  the  head  of  its  specifications,  as  being  more 
important  than  the  type  of  architecture  to  be 
used.  Too  often  the  actual  needs  of  the  library 
have  been  subordinated  to  the  exactions  of  a 
monumental  plan  or  an  architectural  style. 
Full  recognition  is  given  to  the  great  value  ot 
a  dignified  and  beautiful  home  for  the  library, 
but  this  is  put  last  rather  than  first.  Too  many 
libraries  have  been  planned  by  architects,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  committees,  who  consi- 
dered only  the  architectural  features  and  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  educational  and 
technical  requirements  of  a  modern  institu- 
tional library.  The  function  of  the  architect  is 
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to  put  together  into  a  harmonious  building  the 
various  units  that  go  to  make  up  a  modern 
workable  library,  to  help  the  library  do  its 
work  more  efficiently,  —  not  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  librarian  for  all  time,  as  has  been  done  in 
some  instances. 

The  Northwestern  University  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors 
has  recently  formulated  the  function  of  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  in  the  following  language :  «  The 
purpose  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  to 
give  to  properly  prepared  students,  who  have 
the  requisite  energy  and  'ability,  such  train- 
ing and  knowledge  as  will  fit  them  for  high 
service  in  the  world  and  rich  happiness  in 
their  own  lives.  It  aims  to  provide  for  them 
the  stimulus  which  will  lead  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  self-culture  and  to  the  harmonious 
development  of  their  tastes  and  powers,  rather 
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than  to  promote  their  material  prosperity.  It 
endeavors  to  liberate  them  from  ignorance,  vul- 
garity, narrowness  of  outlook,  and  inexact 
habits  of  thought,  and  to  inculcate  within 
them  loyalty  to  some  high  purpose  in  life.  To 
achieve  this  end  the  college  undertakes  to 
orient  its  students  in  the  world  about  them  — 
the  physical  universe,  the  world  of  society,  the 
world  of  ideas ;  to  aid  them  in  relating  the  world 
of  the  past  with  that  of  the  present  and  that  of 
the  future ;  to  enrich  and  discipline  their  tastes ; 
and  to  train  them  in  habits  of  clear,  vigorous, 
accurate  thought.  » 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims,  a 
richly  stored,  well  endowed,  suitably  housed 
and  efficiently  administered  library  is  an  essen- 
tial. 

The  Dartmouth  Committee  regards  «  "as  a 
problem  of  fundamental  importance  that  of 
making  the  use  of  books  and  the  love  of  books 
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a  significant  feature  in  the  life  of  the  under- 
graduate to  the  end  that  after  he  leaves  college  he 
may  appreciate  what  books  can  do  for  him,  not 
only  in  advancing  him  in  material  ways,  but  also 
in  satisfying  his  intellectual  and  aesthetic  needs.  » 
If  the  Dartmouth  College  plan  can  so  instil  the 
reading  habit  into  the  undergraduates  that  they 
will  keep  it  up  after  leaving  college,  it  will  merit 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  educators.  Amherst 
College  has  tried  to  interest  its  graduates  in 
systematic  reading.  Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  of  serious 
reading  done  by  the  average  American  college 
graduate  is  almost  negligible.  Both  the  graduate 
and  the  undergraduate,  as  well  as  the  ambitious 
and  mentally  alert  person  who  has  not  gone 
to  college,  would  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
more  systematic  reading  by  a  study  of  «  What 
books  can  do  for  you  »  by  Jesse  Lee  Bennett 
(New  York,  Doran,  1923).  He  shows  the 
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absence  of  and  necessity  for  a  real  synthetic  aim 
in  all  our  reading. 

The  resources  or  the  university  library  are 
not  limited  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
university,  but  are  available  to  anyone  in  the 
community  doing  serious  research  work.  The 
larger  and  more  varied  these  resources  are,  the 
wider  becomes  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
university.  In  order  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  ever  increasing  opportunities  for  service, 
it  is  essential  that  the  university  should  have 
a  proper  building  for  its  library  and  adequate 
endowment  funds  for  books  and  service.  That 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  university 
libraries  is  becoming  more  widely  recognized 
is  shown  by  the  large  gifts  received  in  late  years 
by  certain  libraries  for  new  buildings  and  for 
endowments.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
public  spirited  men  of  means  will  more  and 
more  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for 
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enriching  not  only  their  own  communities 
but  scholarship  in  general  for  all  time  by  gifts 
and  bequests  that  will  enable  the  university 
library  to  take  the  place  in  the  world  which  it 
alone  can  fill  and  for  which  it  is  eminently  fitted  ? 

The  report  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  Library  Revenues  for 
1923  suggests  S 6. oo  per  capita  of  the  number 
of  full-time  registered  students  in  the  univer- 
sity as  a  reasonable  annual  minimum  for  the 
institution's  book  fund.  How  far  that  will  go 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  cases  depends 
upon  what  the  library  has  already  accumulated 
in  the  way  of  a  working  collection,  the  nature 
of  the  instruction,  or  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  graduate  students  demanding  a  large 
number  of  expensive  works.  Endowed  book 
funds  are  the  surest  source  of  regular  continuous 
library  growth. 
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To  quote  again  from  the  American  Library 
Association  report  mentioned  above :  "  Library 
revenues,  books,  equipment,  librarians,  — ;  all 
are  only  means  to  an  end,  not  ends  in  them- 
selves. They  are  the  means  for  equipping  the 
student  with  the  ability  to  use  books  to  the 
best  advantage  as  tools,  and  to  go  out  into 
life  with  the  desire  to  use  books  for  inspiration 
and  for  the  enrichment  of  their  lives;  and  this 
is  the  greatest  thing  that  anyone  can  get  out  of 
school ". 
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